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modify their technology, their ideologies, and their organization, while
the peoples of India under roughly similar conditions have clung ten-
aciously to age-old practices. The Jewish immigrants to America have
generally become unorthodox and highly Americanized in a generation
or two, while the Amish Mennonites have for generation after gener-
ation stubbornly refused to adopt American ways.

A highly secularized society is above all dynamic, and change is in a
sense the normal rather than the abnormal. In contrast to the members
of a sacred society, those of a secular one tend to be ruled by law and
governed by expediency and to live in terms of the present rather than
the past. Since law is clearly a man-made thing, it is more readily changed
than are the moral and religious precepts that come out of the past.
Lawyers, judges, and the other functionaries of a legal system may be
inclined to develop pseudoreligious reverence for established law and to
become a sort of legal priesthood dedicated to the preservation of the
status quo. Political regulations have, however, been historically much
more flexible than have religious precepts.

Membership in a secular-type society is rather loosely defined. Thus
while one must be born into Amish society, almost anyone can become
a citizen of New York State. Because membership is loosely defined,
people from many diverse cultural sources may gravitate into a secular-
type society, as they did into Athens and Rome and as they have done
in all Western societies during the modern period. These incoming
members contribute to the dynamic quality of secular societies both
because they do not hold the structural elements of their adopted society
in reverence and because they bring with them "foreign" elements that
may be borrowed by the native population.

The cosmopolitan character of the population of a secular-type society
is further increased by the fact that such a society does not socialize
its members by birth so effectively as does a society of the sacred type.
The members of a secular society have, therefore, considerable indi-
viduality and display a high level of initiative. Initiative is not discouraged
by a rigid class structure, as it is in a sacred society. The membership
of the various classes, like the membership of the whole society, is
loosely defined; and the man born of humble parents can through indus-
try and craft rise to higher station, displacing as he does someone born
to that position. Mobility of persons up and down the class hierarchy
of itself helps to keep the social structure dynamic, for the traditional
members of the upper class are in constant danger of being pushed out
by "new blood" from below. Should they go to seed, they will be dis-
placed and replaced by men of initiative.

No society is, of course, entirely secular. The Romans had so little
respect for their traditional gods that they bought and sold foreign ones